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GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
ltaly (p. 8) 


Aims 
1. To learn something about living 
nditions in Italy today. 
2. To understand how the United 
States is aiding Italy. 
3. To learn something about the work 
{ Italians in arts, crafts, industry, farm- 
g, and dairying. 


Methods 
A. Questions for Discussion 
B. Written Assignments 


A. Questions for Discussion 
1. If you are acquainted with Italian 
es, you will know what foods are 
nsumed in large quantities in Italy 
ring normal times. Name some of 


\Bread, spaghetti, macaroni, ravioli.] 
2. Since wheat is the basis of such 
loods, there are reasons why the Italians 
we not getting enough to eat. What are 
these reasons? 

(Italy had a poor wheat crop this 
ear. Her farmers are growing less than 
vetore the war because they do not 
ive the fertilizers and machinery they 
ied. She cannot expect too much wheat 
the United States because we 
must ship grain to other needy nations.] 

3. If wheat, rice, olives, and olive oil 
re all very scarce, why is it that 
vealthy Italians have no trouble getting 

[They buy food in the black market. 
the black market sells goods above the 
egal prices. The average Italian worker 
ind his family cannot afford to pay 
these prices. ] 

4. Cannot these black markets be 
hecked by the government so that all 
people may share the food? 

[The government has made few ef- 
torts to wipe out the black market. It 
perates so openly that it is called the 
ree market.] 

5. If the average Italian worker can- 
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not afford to pay for food, why does he 
not get a better job with better pay? 

[There are already too few jobs for 
the Italians. Over one million who are 
able to work can find no jobs. The 
Italian government has sent hundreds of 
thousands of unemployed to other Eu- 
ropean nations, where labor is scarce.] 

6. Is there any reason why many 
factories are not operating in Italy and 
providing jobs and goods, both of which 
are needed? 

[Italy has practically no coal or oil. 
Italy was a battlefront during World 
War II. Many Italian towns were 
bombed and their buildings reduced to 
rubble. Homes and factories must be 
rebuilt. Italy lacks the materials to re- 
build them, Italy also lacks raw ma- 
terials. ] 

7. What are the different political 
parties of Italy doing about conditions 
there? 

[Communists and their Socialist sup- 
porters are working to overthrow the 
government of Prime Minister de 
Gasperi who represents the Christian 
Democratic Party. The Prime Minister 
dropped the Socialists and Communists 
from his cabinet in June, 1946, because 
they would not cooperate. The Commu- 
nists control many workers’ unions, 
They blame the government for bad 
conditions and have won the support of 
thousands of workers because of unem- 
ployment and high prices. } 

8. Why are we helping the govern- 
ment of Italy? 

[We have more than we need and 
we wish to help others in need. We 
want to do all we can to keep the 
Communists from getting control of the 
Italian government. } 

9. Since 1943 British and U. S. 
troops have been stationed in Italy. 
Read aloud from the article the terms 
of the peace treaty signed between Italy 
and the Allies this year. 

10. Identify these names: Victor Em- 
manuel III, Umberto, Enrico de Nicola, 
Sicily, Sardinia, Alps, Apennines, Po, 





Florence, Naples, Milan, Genoa, Venice, 
Parmesan, Gorgonzola. 


B. Written Assignments 


1. Write a 200 word composition 
about one of the following: 
a. farming, dairying, and manufac- 
turing in Italy. 
b. The Italian Peace Treaty. 
c. Why Italy needs help and why the 
U. S. is helping her. 


Merry Christmas (p. 5) 

This is a story of Christmas fun told 
in movement, color, and music, The 
action is described in detail, but each 
player's imagination will suggest addi- 
tional business. Flowing action and 
changing mood are essential to the suc- 
cess of the performance. If it is not 
possible to play the entire pantomime, 
one or two episodes could be used as 
background for a program of carol sing- 
ing. In such a case it would be necessary 
to revise certain lines of the prologue. 


Supreme Court Justice (p. 10) 


The Bib and Tuck story can be read- 
ily converted into the script of a play 
and read aloud by the characters in the 
cast. Choose two narrators who will 
alternate in presenting -the first three 
paragraphs which bog for the 
listener. Name ty boysean@\a girl to 
play Bib, Tuck, “and ticanDouglas. 
In one or two/#hstan€es Bib 5nd Tuck 
will be obligag to rovisy the dia- 
logue sugges thee,paragraph. 
Throughout the-sefpaindgsf the inter- 
view the dialogué_ig@learly indicated. 

After the reading, the class may wish 
to have these statements and phrases 
clarified: 

“The Supreme Court takes up only 
disputes which concern broad prob- 
lems.” 

“Monday is Opinion Day.” 

“—a four to five decision —” 

“— opinions of the majority —” 

“—a dissenting opinion —” 
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Civil Rights Report (p. 3) 


1. What does the Committee say is 
the source of the greatest threats to our 
civil rights? 

[Our efforts to deal with those few 
people in our midst who would destroy 
democracy, These people are the Com- 
munists and Fascists in our country. 
The Committee fears that we are using 
undemocratic methods to fight these 
groups. | 

2. What would a Federal Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Act do? 

[It would make it illegal to refuse to 
give someone a job because of his race, 
creed, or birthplace. } 

8. What is discrimination? 

[Unfair treatment of people because 
of their race, color, creed, or birth- 
place. | 

4. Name some groups that are guilty 
of discrimination. 

[Employers, labor unions, government 
agencies, schools, hotels, restaurants, 
theaters. ] wt 

5. What'rights are denied to residents 
of Washington, D._C.? 

[If they have no residence elsewhere, 
they cannot vote in pational elections — 

e., for President, ‘and they have no 
representative in Congress. ] 


News Review (pp. 3, 4) 


TEACHER: This week we resume our 
news broadcast over Station Junior 
Scholastic. We will hear from our Wash- 
ington and U. N. correspondents. 


COMING IN 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
Christmas Special 





MW 


Next Week (December 15): Mr. Mudgins Meets Santa Claus, by Louise Roe- 
docker. A delightful story about a poor boy who wished above all else for 
a basketball for Christmas and the “store” Santa Claus who gave it to 


Special Christmas Cover: Christmas tree decorated with symbols of Christ- 
mas celebrations in many nations. The symbols are explained in an 


1947 Christmas Parade: What's new in practical toys and games. A Charles 


i 
x 
Theme Articles 
December 15: Newfoundland January 12: Austria _ 
January 19: Czechoslovakia 
(No issue of Junior Scholastic will be published during Christmas vacation. ) 
Note: Articles of the “All Out for Democracy” series are omitted from this 
and next week’s issues to make room for Christmas material. No. 11 
in the series, “Learning Democracy in School,” will appear in the Janu- : 
a 
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WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT: 


I have received many requests from 
our listeners to explain the important 
points in President Truman’s message 
to the special session of Congress. Here 
are some of the questions I have been 
asked. Will members of the radio audi- 
ence help answer them? 

1. On what goods does the President 
wish to put price ceilings? 

[Scarce goods like food, clothing, 
fuel. ] 

2. Does the President want to ration 
all goods? 

[No. Just scarce, essential goods. ] 

3. Does the President want to put 
ceilings on all wages? 

[No. Just in industries producing 
goods which have price ceilings. ] 

4. Why does the President want to 
ration goods and restore some wage and 
price ceilings? 

[To stop inflation that will threaten 
our prosperity. ] 

UniTep Nations CORRESPONDENT: 


This is Joe Turner (pupil’s name) 
speaking to you from New York where 
the General Assembly is in session. Here 
are the week’s U.N. headlines. 

ASSEMBLY ELECTS UKRAINE 

TO SECURITY COUNCIL 
ASSEMBLY SENDS 
COMMISSION TO KOREA 

ASSEMBLY CREATES 

LITTLE ASSEMBLY 
roadcast for the correspondent 
and threa voices can be built around the 
last headliwe in the following manner: 








CORRESPONDENT: The Little Assem- 
bly will 

Voice 1. Have one delegate from 
each of the member nations. 

Voice 2: Have the power to deal 
with any disputes that the Security 
Council is not dealing with. 

Voice 3: Have the power to carry on 
investigations. 

Voice 1: Have the power to appoint 
commissions of inquiry 

Voice 2: Will not have the power to 
enforce its decisions. 

Voice 3: Will have the right to hold 
investigations and discussions and to 
recommend to the Council that certain 
things be done. 

CORRESPONDENT: The Little Assem- 
bly will hold a continuous session dur- 
ing the months the General Assembly 
is not meeting. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten questions for a five-minute test. 


1. What two large islands in the 
Mediterranean Sea are part of Italy? 
(Sardinia, Sicily.) 

2. What city was taken away from 
Italy and made part of a Free Territory 
to be governed by the U.N.? (Trieste.) 

8. Who is Prime Minister of Italy? 
(Alcide de Gasperi.) 

4. Name the three leading political 
parties of Italy. (Christian Democrat, 
Socialist, Communist Parties. ) 

5. Who is the youngest Justice on the 
Supreme Court? (William Douglas.) 

6. Who appoints members of the 
Supreme Court? (The U. S. President.) 

7. To what nation is the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly sending a commission to 
hold elections for a national govern- 
ment? (Korea. ) 

8. When will the U.N. Little Assem- 
bly meet? (When the General Assembly 
is not in session.) 

9. Name the newest member of the 
U.N. Security Council. (Ukraine. ) 

10. Who asked Congress for the 
power to ration scarce goods? (Presi- 
dent Truman. ) 





Solution to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 19 


ACROSS: 1-rip; 4-Como; 5-gum; 6-go; 8-here; 
9-irk; 10-one; 1l-tar; 12-pod; 13-lava; 14- Ia.; 
15-ale; 16-pony; 18-are. 

DOWN: 1-Rome; 2-I’m; 3-Po; 4-cured; 5- 
Genoa; 6-grave; 7-okra; 8-Hopi; 9-Italy; 13-lane; 
16-Pa.; 17-or. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 16 
O MAP: 1-Po; 2-Rome; 3-Florence; 4-Amo; 
odtensam. 

2. ITALY IN ORDER: 2, 4, 1, 3, 5. 

3. MIXED QUIZ: 1- Monday; 2-Justices read 
aloud their decisions; 3-dissenting; 4-11; 5-5; 6- 
—— 7-Italy; 8-Korea. 

. PICK ONE: 1-b; 2-c; 3- 

Hi PICTURES TO GUIDE’ Tou: 1-William 
Douglas; 2-Santa Claus, St. Nicholas, a 
Kringle; 3-Washington, D. C.; 4-(1) Sardinia, (2) 
Sicily. 
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YOUR FAMILY CAR 





Some day you'll be driving a fine new where “‘car cooperation”’ comes in. 


Ford. Maybe you'll have it all to yourself. 
But chances are it will be the family car. Of course, Mother and Dad come first— 


most of the time. But the young folks 
To get all the pleasure, all the convenience, share the family car, too, if they use 
from the family car requires real cooper- it properly. For driving the family car— 
ation. Mother and Dad, Sis and Bud— or any car—is a privilege and a responsi- 
each has a claim on it. There are lots of bility. The better you understand this, 
times when these claims conflict. That’s the more willing Dad and Mother will be 


‘to let.you use the car. 










you be a goed 


. an help 


a few “ 
So here are ot your family cat pool. 


dependable member 















SIX RULES FOR “CAR COOPERATION” 


Plan in advance when you want the car. 


Va Be considerate of the rights and needs of others. vy 

2 Know your family car—what makes it run and why. Bring the car back when you say you will. Don't 
5 upset the plans of others by thoughtless tardiness. 

Y Take a definite responsibility—washing, cleaning, Y 

3 lubrication, tires and battery, or whatever you 

YY 6 Don't. take chances, be alert, drive at moderate 

Y speed always. 


can do. Make it your regular car job. It's a way 


t 

& 

' 

bE 

¢ 

5 
Most important of all, be a safe, expert driver. 2 

aa 

of saying “Thanks” to all the family. , 
Ms 
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Use these six “‘car cooperation” rules every 
day. The family car can be a family bond, NS. ° 
building more pleasure and satisfaction for ; 





everyone. You can help makeit so. 


Step Out with Safety... iearn how to be 
an expert driver. Send today for your free copy 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY of “How to be An Expert Driver” by Al Esper, 
Ford’s Chief Test Driver. Address Ford Motor 
Company, 2903 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Michigan. 
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President Asks Price Controls 


At the opening of the special ses- 
sion of Congress on Nov. 17, Presi- 
dent Truman asked Congress to take 
action against inflation. (See article 
on inflation in Junior Scholastic, 
Oct. 13.) 

The President asked Congress to 
give him the power to: 

1. Ration*® scarce goods. 

2. Put price ceilings (limits) on 
scarce goods such as food, clothing 
and firel. 

3. Put wage ceilings in industries 
producing goods which have price 
ceilings. Wage ceilings would keep 
down the cost of producing the 
goods. 

President Truman also asked 
Congress to continue rent controls 
and strengthen them. 

He asked Congress to take action 
so that livestock and poultry raisers 
will make the most efficient use of 
their grain. 


REASONS 


Mr. Truman ‘said that runaway 
prices are a threat to our prosperity 
at home. He said that if shortages 
get worse and prices go higher they 
will upset our program of foreign 
aid. 

President Truman said that he 
does not intend to ration all goods 
or put price controls on all goods. 
He wants controls only on essential 
goods such as food and clothing. 
And only on kinds of food and cloth- 
ing that are scarce. 

He pointed out that it takes 
months to set up the necessary or- 
ganization for price control and ra- 


*Means word is defined on page 12. 





International News photo 
As the President delivers his speech 
Sen. Vandenberg, Senate president 
pro-tem, and Rep. Marfin, Speaker 
of the House, lead the applause. 








tioning. He wants to have this or- 
ganization ready so that we can use 
it whenever we need it. He said no 
one can tell how serious some short- 
ages may become. 

Mr. Truman also asked Congress 
to give immediate aid to France, 
Italy, and Austria, and to back the 
Marshall Plan. (See last week’s Jun- 
ior Scholastic, page 3.) 


Civil Rights 


This is a continuation of last week's story 
on the report by the President's Committee on 
Civil Rights. , 


IV. The Four Freedoms 


The Committee on Civil Rights 
believes the freedoms of réligion, 
speech, press, and assembly are 
“relatively secure” in our country. 

The greatest threat to these rights, 
says the Committee, comes from our 
“efforts to deal with those few peo- 
ple in our midst who would destroy 
democracy.” These “few people,” 
according to the report, are Com- 
munists and “native Fascists.” 

The Committee fears that in fight- 
ing these two groups we are using 
some undemocratic methods. 


V. Equal Opportunity 


1. Congress should pass a Fed- 
eral Fair Employment Practices Act. 
And states should pass similar laws. 

Many employers refuse to hire a 
man because of his race, color, 
creed, or birthplace. This is called 
discrimination. 

A Fair Employment Act would 
make such discrimination illegal. 

2. Discrimination should be done 
away with in other fields too. 

There should be no discrimination 
in our public and private schools, 
or in our colleges and universities. 
And students should not be sepa- 
rated because of differences in race, 
color, or creed. 

There should be no discrimina- 
tion in public places such as hotels, 
restaurants, and theaters. 


VI. District of Columbia 


The report recommends giving 
citizens of Washington the right to 
vote in elections, to have represen- 
tatives in Congress. They do not 
have these rights at present. 
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The Friendship Train left Los Angeles Nov. 7 and 
arrived in New York City Nov. 18. It made more 
than 40 stops in its trip across our country. In each 
city where the train stopped people added food to its 
cargo. When the train reached N. Y. it was over 200 
cars long. The food will be shipped to the people of 


U. N. News 


LITTLE ASSEMBLY 


The United Nations has a new 
organ. It is called the Little Assem- 
bly. The Big (or General) Assem- 
bly voted last month to create the 
Little Assembly. 

The Little Assembly will have one 
delegate from each of the member 
nations. (At present there are 57 
members of the U. N.) As in the 
General Assembly, no member will 
have veto power. 

This is-what the Little Assembly 
will have the power to do: 

1. Deal with any disputes that the 
Security Council is not dealing with. 

2. Carry on investigations. 

8. Appoint commissions of in- 
quiry. 

The Little Assembly wiil not have 
the power to enforce its decisions. 
Only the Security Council has the 
power to take action and enforce 
U.N. decisions. Like the General 
Assembly, the Little ,Assembly will 
have the right to hold investigations 
and discussions. And to recommend 
to the Council that certain things 
be done. 

The General Assembly holds one 
session a year. 

The Little Assembly will hold a 
continuous session during the months 
the General Assembly is not meeting. 

Russia and her satellites opposed 
creating the Little Assembly. They 





in Gels a Boat Ride on Arrival in New York 


have threatened not to attend this _ 


Assembly. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


The Ukraine has been elected to 
the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil. The Ukraine is one of the 16 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Five members are permanent 
members. They are: China, France, 
Russia, Great Britain, and _ the 
United States. - 

The other six members are elected 
by the General Assembly for terms 
of two years. The present non-per- 
manent members are: Argentina, 
Belgium, Canada, Colombia, Syria, 
and the Ukraine. 


KOREA 


The United Nations General As- 
sembly has voted to send a U.N. 
commission to’ Korea. The commis- 
sion will hold elections in Korea for 
a Korean national government. The 
élections will be held by the tnd of 
March. (See Junior Scholastic, No- 
vember 3.) 

Russia, Yugoslavia, the Ukraine, 
Poland, Byelo-Russia, and Czecho- 
slovakia opposed the commission 
and the plan to hold Korean elec- 
tions. They said they would not take 
part in the commission. They warn- 
ed that the elections would lead to 
war in Korea. 


CHRISTMAS 


Last year most of the clerks, in- 
terpreters, typists, and other U.N. 


} 


Press Ass 


France and Italy and will arrive around Christmas 
and New Year’s. This picture shows part of the train 
being fowed on a car ferry across the Hudson River from 
New Jersey to New York. Freight cars being towed 
across Hudson are a common sight in N. Y. Harbor. Here 
the Friendship Train is moving past the Statue of Liberty. 


Secretariat personnel* from other 
countries had a miserable Christ- 
mas. They spent Christmas Eve and 
Christmas by themselves in fur- 


nished rooms, hotels, and one-room 


apartments. Many of them were far 
away from their ‘homes, families, 
and friends. 

This Christmas will be different. 

The people of Binghamton, Endi- 
cott, and Johnson City, N. Y. have 
invited 250 foreign members of the 
U.N. Secretariat to spend Christmas 
with them. The 250 will be men 
and women who have no children 
and no families here in the U. S. 

This international Christmas party 
is being sponsored by the combined 
Rotary Clubs of the three cities. The 
people of these cities wish to repay 
their debt for the hospitality given 
their sons and daughters by families 
in other countries during war-time 
Christmases. 

The idea was first suggested last 
year by a Binghamton veteran. But 
transportation tie-ups made it im- 
possible to offer the invitation. 

This year a special train will be 
run from New York City to the up- 
state cities. The special train will be 
met in Binghamton with a holiday 
ceremony. Then the guests will 
spend Christmas Eve and Christmas 
with their individual hosts and 
hostesses. 

On Dec. 26 the guests will be 
taken on a sight-seeing tour and 
given a dinner by the Rotary Clubs. 


* Means word is defined on page 12. 
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lands are here portrayed in a 

pantomime. The action is ac- 
companied by music but the players 
speak no lines. At specified times 
they sing, while one of their number 
plays a mandolin. A_ prologue 
spoken before the curtain introduces 
the pantomime. A pattern of move- 
ment is described in the following 
script, and suggestions are given for 
the music against which this story 
of Christmas fun is played. 


THE PLAYERS 


T HE Christmas customs of many 


Girls Boys 
Alice Josef 
Isabel Peter 
Peggy Leon 
Reva John 
Jean Carlo 
Maria Postman 
Celia Ivan 
Sigrid St. George 


Floral Procession The Dragon 
(any number) The Dragon Legs 
(5 or 6 boys) 


Boy or Girl: The Speaker of the 
Prologue and the Mandolin Player. 

Music: A pianist and at least part 
# the school orchestra. 


YOU WILL NEED 

Table, chair, large vase, fireplace, 
stool. 

Evergreens — holly, 
spruce or fir branches. 

Tree (large or small), tree lights, 
a box of tree ornaments — at least a 
dozen balls—a star, some _ tinsel, 
paper, popcorn or cranberry chains, 
a stepladder (if the tree is large). 

Christmas packages of various 
sizes with colored ribbons, greeting 
cards in their envelopes. 


laurel, ivy, 





A PANTOMIME WITH MUSIC 


By Ethel M. Duncan 


Postman’s bag-and a uniform (a 
Boy Scout suit will serve). 

Birds’ Christmas tree — branches 
of evergreen trimmed with food, or 
a sheaf of wheat. 

Several water whistles. 

Crown of Lights (for the Swedish 
St. Lucia headdress use small elec- 
tric lights, otherwise leave the can- 
dles unlighted ). 

Flower garlands (you will have 
to use paper flowers, unless you live 
where gardens bloom in December). 

Mandolin. 


COSTUMES 


Dragon mask and dragon body: 
A great dragon-head mask of paint- 
ed cloth set on a-wooden frame rests 
on the shoulders of a boy. A scaly 
serpentine body is suggested by yards 
of green material decorated with 
gold radiator paint. This is sewed 
together and draped over the backs 
of five or six boys who stoop down 
and each holds to the belt of the boy 
in front. Their legs protrude from 
below the green drapery. This many- 
legged dragon body holds fast to 
the boy who wears the dragon 
head. 

St. George outfit: Sword and 
shield, plumed helmet, boots, tights 
and tunic, with some semblance of 





armor contrived with silver paper, 
radiator paint, or like make-believe. 


THE PINATA 


Pinata (pronounced peen-yahta): 
Paper bag, rope, stick, crepe paper, 
candy, nuts, fruit, and an overhead 
support from which to suspend the 
pinata. 


THE GAME 


A heavy paper bag is filled with 
candy, nuts, and fruit. The bag is 
then covered with crepe paper ‘and 
shaped into the form of a moon, 
clown, fish, or other fantastic crea- 
tion. The whole is attached to a rope 
which is thrown over some support 
above the heads of the players, who 
take turns trying to break the pinata 
with a stick while blindfolded. 

Some one holds the rope and pulls 
the bag up as the player strikes at 
it. After three whacks in the air, the 
btindfolded one must surrender the 
stick and another player tries to 
break the pinata. After a time the 
rope-puller allows some one to hit 
the bag. When it breaks, the candy, 
nuts, and fruit tumble to the floor 
and there is a scramble to get some 
of the treat. It is a Mexican Christ- 
mas game. 


THE PANTOMINE 


Music: “Deck the Hall” —Up, 
then down as the speaker of the 
Prologue appears before the curtain. 


Prologue 


December comes with festival and 
song 

To.lands where summer gardens 
bloom, 

To lands where woods and fields are 
white with snow; 
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And Time has woven on her ancient 
loom 

A tapestry of Christmas dreams that 
show 

How the wide world enjoys its Yule- 
time song. 

Our pantomime today will seek to 
tell 

Of many customs quaint and gay. 

Pray tell us, if you think you know, 

Whence came these ways of mark- 
ing Christmas Day? 
Music: As the curtains open— 

“Deck the Hall.” 


THE STAGE 


1. A fireplace with mantel and 
simulated fire at stage left. A stool 
beside the fire. 

2. A table with a large vase on it 
at stage right. Christmas packages 
and greeting cards on the table. A 
chair at the table. 

3. An untrimmed tree up stage 
center. 


EPISODE 1 
The Christmas Tree 


1. Auice and Isapet with their 
arms full of evergreens begin to deck 
the room. ALIcE arranges the holly 
and spruce branches in a vase on 
the table. Isasex trims the fireplace 
mantel. 

2. Joser, Perer, and Leon are fix- 
ing the tree in place. 

3. Mania is standing at the table 
tying red ribbons on Christmas pack- 
ages. From time to time she stops 
to write “To and From” gift cards, 
borrowing a pen from Cexia who is 
seated at the table addressing cards. 

4. Peccy enters with a box of tree 
ornaments which she places on the 
floor. Kneeling, she opens the box 
and admires the balls, taking them 
out and holding them up, then re- 
placing them. 

5. Reva and JEAN come in carry- 
ing strands of tinsel. They join 






Peccy on the floor and admire the 


_tree ornaments. Reva playfully binds 
‘Jean’s hair with tinsel. 


6. Joser, Perer, and Leon stand 
off to view their work. They test the 
tree to see if it will stand firmly. 

7. Auice and Isaset look at. the 
tree and then ask the boys to notice 
the evergreens they have arranged. 

8. Maria crosses to the fireplace, 
places several of her gift packages 
on the mantel, returns to the table. 

9. Pescy gets up and places the 
box of ornaments on the table. Reva 
and Jean begin to deck the tree with 
tinsel. 

10. Joun and Carto enter bring- 
ing tree lights. All the boys arrange 
the lights. They fetch a ladder, if the 
tree is tall. 

11, Cexia runs over to Reva and 
JEAN and reads some of her cards to 
them. 

12. Peccy selects a ball and hangs 
it on the tree. In turn, Axice, IsaABEL 
and Preccy hang balls on the tree. 
(If a ball breaks by chance, the 
pieces should be gathered up and 
the accident treated as a natural part 
of the tree trimming episode, as in- 
deed it is.) 

13. Last of all, Peccy takes a star 
from the box and holds it high. 
Joser estimates the height of the 
tree. Atice touches the star with a 
finger. Isanet clasps her hands in a 
gesture of admiration. 

14. Reva and Jean leave the table 
and each hangs a ball on the tree. 

15. Perer points to a place on the 
tree where the star should go. 

16. Joun and Car to set the step- 
ladder in place. 

17. Leon saunters over to the fire- 
place and picks up a package. He 
pretends it is for him and that he is 
going to open it. Maria dashes from 
the table and bids him stop his teas- 
ing and give her the package. He 
hides it behind him and dances back 
and forth. 

18. Carto buries his face in the 
evergreens on the table and sniffs 
their spicy odors. 

19. Peccy gives the star to John 
who places it at the top of the tree. 
Reva and Jean hand the paper and 
popcorn chains up to JOHN. 


EPISODE 2 
Cards and Gifts 
Music: “Santa Claus Is Coming 
to Town” 
The PostTMAN enters laden With a 
great bag. All crowd around him, 


closing him in. Then the masked 
group opens and spreads so that the 
PostMAN is not concealed. He hold; 
the players in suspense as he sorts 
through a pack of mai!. He appears 
to read off their names as he deliy. 
ers Christmas 
Caro, Cris, Peter, JEAN. He dips 
into his bag and draws out packages 
for Joser, Lron, and IsaABEL. The 
recipients of the letters and gifts ex- 
press delight and curiosity. Those 
receiving no mail show mock sur- 
prise, 


cards in his bag. He takes the cards 



















































letters to Aticr 


disappointment, unbelief. 
Ceuta asks the PostMan to put her 


and bids them all a merry goodbye. 

The group scatters, opening the 
letters and reading them, studying 
the shape and weight of the pack- 
ages, but refraining from opening 
them. Axice and IsaBet go to the 
fireplace and examine decorations 
Joser, PETER and LEon return to the 
tree. Manta returns to her packages, 
Cet to her cards. Peccy, Reva and 
JEAN stand near the fireplac@ admir- 


ing Jean’s card. Caro, at the table. 
shows Joun his card. 


EPISODE 3 
The Birds’ Christmas Tree 


Music: “A Fairy Tale” (Komzac 

(Chorus of bird voices produced 
by water whistles. ) 

IvAN enters carrying a pole, to the 
end of which a little tree or a shea! 
of wheat is attached. He comes 
down stage left and exhibits the tree 
he has prepared for the birds. A 
chorus of bird voices sounds as 
Joser, Perer, and Leon blow into 
their water whistles. Peccy, Reva 
and JEAN slip up to’ admire Ivan’ 
tree. He crosses the stage with it} 
and shows it to Joun and Capr_o. 


EPISODE 4 
Crown of Lights 


Music: “Looby Loo” (Folk song) 

Sicrm enters ‘wearing a Crown of 
Lights. She moves to the center 0! 
the stage, as admiring greetings ar¢ 
given her by all the players. A circle 
is formed around Sicrm by Percc’, 
Reva, Joser, Perer and: Leon. These 
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six fall into the steps of a simple 
circle game, dancing around Sicrp, 
who remains in the center. 


Dance 


All join hands in a circle and skip 
to left, as the pianist plays 


“Here we come Looby Loo, 
Here we come Looby Light’; 
Turn and skip right — 
“Here we come Looby Loo, 
All on a Saturday night.” 


Stand facing center. Put right 
hand in toward the center. Snatch 
it out. Shake it vigorously and turn 
in place as the pianist plays — 


“Put your right hand in, 
Put your right hand out; 
Give your right hand a shake, 
shake, shake 
And turn yourself about.” 


EPISODE 5 
Christmas Carols 


Repeat and use left hand. 

Music: “Looby Loo” tapers off 
into “The First Noel” as the circle 
breaks up. 

MANDOLIN P ayer takes instru- 
ment from the table, goes to the 
stool by the fireplace, and begins to 
pick out the air of “The First Noel.” 
All gather around the PLayer, some 
standing, some sitting on the floor. 
Everyone sings “The First Noel.” 


EPISODE 6 
Floral Procession 
Music: (All singing ) 
“Under the Stars” 
“It Came Upon a Midnight 
Clear” 
“Adeste Fideles” 

Singing “Adeste Fideles” in com- 
pany with the cms and Boys gath- 
ered around the MANDOLIN PLAYER, 
a procession of GirLs carrying flowers 
or wearing floral wreaths moves onto 
the stage, either from the wings or 
from the audience. They form a 
group on center stage and complete 
their carol. Then all the players on 
the stage break up their groups and 
move about, talking to each other. 











Music: Tapers off from the solemn 
notes of the carol to a medley of 
march tunes, then into “Deck the 
Hall.” Suddenly — thunderous 
chords! Notes of warning! Sounds 
of combat! Suspense! Struggle! Vic- 
tory! , 


EPISODE 7 
St. George and the Dragon 


All the players dash to places of 
safety upstage or on the sides, leav- 
ing the center stage clear as St. 
GrorcE comes backing in, fencing 
off the onslaught of the Dracon. He 
is forced completely across the stage. 
Sword and shield in hand, he ad- 
vances and retreats, he leaps to the 
right, then to the left, he retreats 
and advances again in a valiant 
struggle with the writhing many- 
legged creature. The combat con- 
tinues for several minutes, until at 
last St. GrorcE slays the Dracon, 
and with magnificent airs strides 
across the stage to. join the other 
players. The slain Dracon picks 
itself up and unmasks. Comedy is 
the keynote of this episode. 


EPISODE 8 
Breaking the Pinata 


Music: “The Pilgrims” (Mexican 
Folk Carol. Botsford’s Folk Songs of 
Many Peoples.) 

Jonn and Caro bring in the 
pinata and hang it by a rope from a 
support above the heads of the play- 
ers. JOHN gives the stick to Ivan. 
Carvo blindfolds him. John manipu- 
lates the rope as Ivan whacks at the 
pinata. Several Boys and GIRLs are 
given a turn at being blindfolded. 
The rope-puller allows the third or 
fourth player to break the pinata 
and scatter the candy, nuts and fruit 
on the floor. All the players try to 
get some of the treat. 

Music: “Here We Come Awas- 
sailing” 


FINALE A 


The MANDOLIN PLAYER strolls to 
the front of the stage, all join in sing- 
ing “Here We Come Awassailing.” 


CURTAIN 


Junior Writers 





Send your stories, poems, essays, and 


‘letters to: Junior Writers Editor, Junior 


Scholastic Magazine, 220 East 42 St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Ask your teacher to sign your con- 
tribution and say that it is your own 
original work. No contributions will be 
printed unless they have been signed 
by your teacher. 


Spider on the Mail Box 


Ole Mail Man is late today, 

Sho’ must be a holiday. 

But let me see — 

A spider on the mail box 

Spinning his web— 

My grandma said, 

“You'll get a letter 

From your sweetheart, 

Sho’ as shortnen bread.” 

A bright and shiny letter 

From far across the foam 

Will tell my. heart, 

“Look up and live, 

Your soldier’s coming home.” 

You ole fat, sassy spider, 

Just sit right there and spin. 

I got a heap of things to do 

So’s I can welcome him. 

I'll get the white goose featherbed, 
As soft as a cloud to rest his head. 
I'll have a feast of chicken and ham, 
Ice cream, pie, and strawberry jam; 
Bread as light as thistledown, 
Butter golden as the sun, 

I'll make a welcome 

Fit for a king, 

And sit at his feet 

And worship him. 


Eloise Taylor, 6th Grade 
Logan School, Washington, D. €. 


Thanksgiving Hymn 
The great blue sky 
That stretches high, 
And the green prairies here below; 
The golden grain 
Across the plain, 
The mountain tops all white with snow; 


The very sand 
On ocean strand, 
The rivers, and great forests tall; 
These things all raise 
A hymn of praise 
To Him who is the Lord of All. 


From every heart 
A prayer impart; 
Oh, Lord preserve this glorious land. 
Oh, keep her strong, 
And make it long 
That firm in freedom she does stand. 


George Wall, 8th Grade 
Williston (N. D.) Junior High School 


RF 


Help for Italy 


TALY is one of the 16 nations that 
| will receive U. S. aid under the 

Marshall plan. The Marshall plan 
is the U. S. plan to help Europe 
help itself to recover from the war. 
The plan takes its name from our 
Secretary of State, who suggested it. 
(See Sept. 15th Junior Scholastic.) 

We are already sending gifts of 
food and other supplies to Italy. 
Italy is also buying goods from us 
with dollars loaned her by our Gov- 
ernment. By the end of this month, 
Italy will have used up all of the 
American dollars lent to her. 

Italy needs help so desperately 
that Secretary of State Marshall and 
President Truman asked Congress 
to vote aid to Italy even before the 
Marshall plan goes into effect. The 
plan is not expected to start work- 
ing until April, 1948. 


Italy's greatest needs are cereals, 
fats and oils, vegetables, coal, oil 
products, dairy products, farm sup- 
plies, and medical supplies. She 
needs these goods to last through 
the coming winter. 

Here are the reasons why Italy 
needs our help: 


WAR DAMAGE 


Italy was a battlefront during 
World War II. Some of the costliest 
battles between the Allies and the 
Nazis were fought on Italian soil. 
Many Italian towns were bombed 
and their buildings reduced to rub- 
ble. Homes and factories must be 
rebuilt. Italy needs the materials to 
rebuild them. 


HUNGER 


Italy never raised enough to feed 
all her.people before the war. Now 
her farmers are growing even less 
because they do not have the fer- 
tilizers and machinery they need. 


SEE MAP OF ITALY ON FRONT COVER 


U. 8. Army Signal Corps pt 
ITALIANS WELCOME a home-iown boy. Private 
Thomas Pastorino, of New York City, wel- 
comed by relatives and neighbors in the town 
of Olevano, Italy, where he was born. Pos- 
torino, whe was with the U. $. Army 36th 
Division, has his arms around his grandmother. 


The Italian people are not get- 
ting enough to eat. In normal times 
Italians eat large quantities of wheat 
foods like bread, spaghetti, mac- 
aroni, ravioli, etc. 

Italy had a poor wheat crop this 
year. She cannot expect too much 
wheat from the U. S. because we 
must ship grains to other needy na 
tions. 

Other favorite Italian foods are 
rice, olives and olive oil, and suga 
These foods are rationed so that 
each family may get its share. Stil! 
they are hard to get and expensiv: 

Wealthy Italians have no troubl: 
getting food. They buy it on the 
black market. 


FUEL 


The fuel shortage is serious in 
Italy. Having very little coal or oi! 
of her own, Italy must import thes: 












fuels. She gets coal and oil from the 
United States and some coal from 
the Ruhr valley of Germany, which 
is now under control of France. Italy 
has also just arranged to get some 
oil from Romania. Italy has decided 
to open two new coal mines in Sar- 
dinia and to drill for oil and natural 
gas in the Po valley. ' 


BLACK MARKET 


The black market means selling 
goods above their legal prices. In 
Italy everything from basic foods to 
luxuries is sold on the black market 
at high prices. The average Italian 
worker and his family cannot afford 
to pay these prices. The Italian gov- 
ernment has not been able to stop 
the black market. The black market 
is so common that Italians call it 
the “free market,” meaning that you 
can find it everywhere. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
More than 1,000,000 Italians who 
are able to work cannot find jobs. 
Industry must be revived* before 
these 1,000,000 unemployed can be 





* Means word is defined on page 12. 


Papal bodyguards (guards of the Pope) stand at attention as Henry Wall- 





Photo taken Oct. 31, 1947, 





put to work. U. S. aid will help re- 
build factories and start new ones. 
Jobless. workers are a danger in 
Italy, as they would be anywhere. 
A jobless worker has little or no 
money. This means that he and his 
family are probably hungry and in 
need of clothing. A hungry man is 
often a desperate man, and will join 
any group or political party that 
promises to make living conditions 
better. The Communist Party in Italy 
has grown in strength because of 
unemployment and high prices. 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


Italy has many political parties. 
The three strongest are the Christian 
Democratic Party, the Communist 
Party, and the Socialist Party. 

The Christian Democratic Party 
is the largest in Italy. It controls the 
government. The Prime Minister, 
Alcide de Gasperi, is a Christian 
Democrat. The Communist and So- 
cialist parties are next largest. 

The Prime Minister dropped mem- 
bers of both these parties from his 
cabinet in June, 1946, because they 
would not cooperate with the gov- 
ernment. 


= 





in the Vatican. Press Association 





ace, former Vice President of the U. S., arrives for audience with Pope. 
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The Socialists are split into two 
groups. One group cooperates with 
the Communists. The other group 
opposes the Communists. 

The Communists and their So- 
cialist supporters are trying to over- 
throw the government of Prime Min- 
ister de Gasperi. 

The Communist Party in Italy has 
over 2,000,000 members. Its leader 
is Palmiro Togliatti, who spent many 
years in Russia studying communist 
methods. 

Communists control many work- 
ers’ unions. They have encouraged 
workers to strike and have started 
riots. 


ITALIANS ARE CATHOLICS 


Nearly everybody in Italy is of 
the Roman Catholic faith. The head- 
quarters of the Roman Catholic 
Church is in Italy, in an area called 
Vatican City, or The Vatican. It is 
an independent state, with its own 
government. Here the Pope, head 
of the Catholic Church, has his of- 
fices and home. 

The Catholic Church does not ap- 
prove of communism. The Pope has 
said that a Catholic cannot be a 
Communist. Those Italians who 
were born and baptized Catholics, 
and who have now joined the Com- 
munist Party, are not considered 
Catholics in good standing. 


ITALY IN THE WAR 


When World War II started, Italy 
was under the rule of a Fascist dic- 
tator, Benito Mussolini. Mussolini 
seized power in 1922. He took the 
title of Il Duce (pronounced ill 
DOO-chay) “the Leader” or “the 
Chief.” 

On June 10, 1940, I] Duce’s armies 
attacked France. Italy entered the 
war as Germany’s partner. 

Three years later, in July, 1943, 
U. S. and British troops invaded 
Italy. On September 8, Italy sur- 
rendered. The following month Ital- 
ian troops joined the Allies to help 
drive the Germans out of Italy. 

British and U. S. troops have been 
stationed in Italy since 1943. By 
Sunday, December 14, the last of 
these troops will have left Italy. 


ITALIAN PEACE TREATY 
The peace treaty between Italy 


and the Allies went into effect in 
September, 1947. Here are the most 


(Continued on page 14) 
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The Youngest 
“Mr. Justice” 


4, 


a 


BIB AND TUCK IN WASHINGTON 


Harris & Ewing 


Mrs. William Douglas straightens her husband’s white tie before they leave 
for a formal reception at the White House for the Supreme Court. 


x UCK!” Bib waved a letter she'd 

just received. “We have an in- 
terview with Justice of the Supreme 
Court William O. Douglas! At 11 
o'clock today.” 

Both Bib and Tuck were excited 
about meeting Justice Douglas. “Did 
vou know that when he was ap- 
pointed to the Supreme Court, he 
was the youngest Court Justice in 
128 years? He became a Justice in 
1939, when he was 41.” Tuck volun- 
teered these facts as he and Bib set 
out for the Supreme Court Building. 

On the second floor of the Supreme 
Court building, Bib and Tuck walked 
into the panelled office of Justice 
Douglas’s secretary. The secretary 


showed them into Justice Douglas's 
office. 


JUSTICE DOUGLAS 


“Glad to see you,” Justice Douglas 
rose from his large desk to shake 
hands with Bib and Tuck. He was 
wearing a sporty brown suit, not the 
black robes Bib and Tuck had seen 
him wearing in the Supreme Court 
Chamber. 

“We've been told that today is 
Opinion’ Day in the Supreme Court. 


‘What does that mean?” Bib asked. 


“On ‘Opinion’ Day we Justices 
read aloud the decisions we have 
made on recent cases. Opinions are 
only read on Mondays. Every third 
Monday is skipped.” 

“Are decisions of the Supreme 
Court always put in writing and read 
aloud?” Tuck asked. Justice Doug- 
las nodded again. 

“Do the Justices always agree?” 
Bib asked. 

“No, we often disagree,” Justice 
Douglas smiled. “Many cases are 
won by a five to four decision.” He 
leaned back in his chair, listening 
attentively to the next question. 

“Who writes the opinion?” asked 
Tuck. 

“On Saturdays the nine Justices 
vote on the cases,” Justice Douglas 
explained. “Then we choose some- 
one to write the opinion of the ma- 
jority. 

“I write my opinions on pads of 
yellow paper,” he added, “and my 
secretary types them. Then I send 
the opinion down to be printed in 
the basement of the Supreme Court 
building. Copies are given to other 
Justices for suggestions. 


“Anyone who- disagrees with th: 
majority may write his own ‘disseyt- 
ing’ opinion if he wishes.” 

“Why does one write a dissenting 
opinion?” Tuck asked. 

Justice Douglas twirled his glasses 
as he answered. “On important cases 
I feel that it’s my duty to say what | 
believe. If I don’t agree with the ma- 
jority, I feel that I should say ‘No! 
and explain why I disagree. That's 
the only way I can help the cause | 
think right.” 

“When do you have time to write 
opinions?” Bib asked. 

“You probably know that the 
Court meets for two weeks and then 
adjourns for two weeks. The recess 
gives us a chance to write opinions 
and study the cases coming up dur- 
ing the next two weeks.” 

THE DOUGLAS FAMILY 

“Justices have summer vacations 
don't they?” Bib asked. 

“Yes,” Justice Douglas smiled. “\\) 
family —including my teen-age 
daughter Millie and son Bill — spend 
the summers in a cottage in Oregon 
But all the cases that come to th 
Supreme Court during the summer 
are sent to the Justices. I get about 
six mail bags of work each summer.’ 

“I remember seeing your daugh- 
ter’s picture in the paper last year,” 
Bib put in. 

“Yes,” the Justice said, “She was 
pictured serving a sundae on her 
week-end soda-jerking job. Millie's a 
freshman at my old college — Whit- 
more College in Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington. My son Bill’s a junior in high 
school.” 

“How did you happen to become 
a lawyer?” Bib asked. 

“By working hard,” Douglas 
grinned. “My father, a Presbyterian 
missionary, died when I was five 
At first it looked as if I wasn’t going 
to be able to go to college. But I won 
a scholarship to Whitman College in 
Walla Walla, Washington.” 

A boyish grin spread over the Jus- 
tice’s face as he remembered the odd 
jobs he’d had at college. “I waited 
on tables, worked in a jewelry store 
and was a janitor. In the summers ! 
picked cherries, made fruit boxes 
and worked in wheat fields.” 

“Did you get good grades?” Tuck 
asked. 

“Yes,” Justice Douglas smiled, *! 
was graduated with honors.” 

(Continued on page 12) 








A “Royal” gift that will 


make Christmas last for years! 


pee WAKING UP CHRISTMAS morn 
and finding. ..a Royal Portable Type- 
writer—and on the tag, your name! 


Who wouldn’t just love such a gift! 
Especially in those homes where there 
are young folks of school and college age. 

A poll among high school students 
shows that portable typewriters are 
among the leaders as a ““must”’ item with 
teen-agers, and .. . 

... Royal Portable is their No. 1 choice! 

For Royal makes typing easy! Rayal 
has many time- and work-saving features 


no other portable typewriter can boast 
of! Here are but a few: 


1. The exclusive “Magic” Margin, that 

quickly and easily sets the margin— 

automatically! 

2. “Touch Control,” which adjusts key 

tension to individual speed and touch! 

3. Finger-Flow Keyboard, the fully 

standard “‘ofiice machine” keyboard! 
And Royal Portable is carefully con- 

structed to last! Royal is sturdy and rug- 


ged! No wonder Royal Portable is the 
choice of students! 


So make it a Royal Portable this 
Christmas! It’s the best typewriter in- 
vestment in anybody’s young life! 


ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


The Standard Typewriter 
in Portable Size 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered 
trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company. Inc 


. 
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“Mr. Justice” 


(Continued from page 10) 


“Did you go to law school as soon 
as you graduated?” Bib asked. 

“No, for two years I taught Eng- 
lish and Latin in Yakima High 
School, Yakima, Washington. I 
thought I could save enough money 
by teaching to go to law school. But 
I discovered that it was hard to save 
that much out of my salary. 


LAW SCHOOL 


“Finally I just hopped on a train 
headed for New York City. I wanted 
to go to Columbia University Law 
School in New York City. I earned 
my train fare as far as Chicago by 
tending a freight train full of sheep. 
I arrived in New York with 12 cents 
in my pocket. 

“I borrowed $75 from a friend and 
enrolled in law school. But my 
money soon ran out. It looked as if I 
was heading back for Washington 
soon. Then I began getting some 
jobs. By the end of the year I'd paid 
my expenses and also saved $1000.” 

“What did you do with it?” Bib 
wanted to know. 

“I went back to Oregon to marry a 
girl named Mildred Riddle. Then I 
returned to New York with my wife 
to finish law school. I graduated sec- 
ond in my class.” 

BECOMES A JUSTICE 


“How did you become a Supreme 
Court Justice?” Tuck asked. 

“After graduating I worked in a 
law firm. Then I taught at Columbia 
and Yale Universities. Later I headed 
a Government commission. In 1939 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt ap- 
pointed me to the Supreme Court. 
All our Supreme Court judges are 
experienced lawyers.” 

“What do you like best about be- 
ing a Justice?” Tuck asked. 

“Handling so many important 
problems of the country. The late 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes used 
to say that he didn't read news- 
papers because everything impor- 
tant that happened became a Su- 
preme case within two years!” 

Bib and Tuck thanked Justice 
Douglas for the interview and 
walked out into the hall of the Su 
preme Court building. 

“Are we lucky!” Tuck exclaimed. 
“We visited the Supreme Court. And 
then we talked to a Justice of the 


Suprggae Court!” — Gay Heap 


CHRISTMAS 
WORDS 


With the Christmas season fast 
approaching, we thought you might 
like to learn about the history and 
meaning of some of the Christmas 
words. 

Let's start with the word “Christ- 
mas itself. 

CurisTMas is an English word. In 
old England a festival was held on 
Christ’s birthday. Much of the fes- 
tival was religious. 

A special mass was held in the 
churches on the festival day. It was 
called Christes masse. (Today, we 
would say Christ’s mass. ) 

As years went by, the festival itself 
came to be called Christes masse — 
Christmas. 

In France Christmas is called 
Noel. In Spain it is called Natividad. 
In Italy it is called Natale. Each of 
these words means “birthday.” 

In Germany the Christmas season 
is called Weihnachten, which means 
“holy nights.” 


Then there's the jolly old gentle- 
man who comes around each Christ- 
mas with his pack of toys. He has 
several names. He is called Saint 
Nicholas, Santa Claus, and Kriss 
Kringle. How did he get his names? 

Sarnt NICHOLAS was a bishop in 
the fourth century. He was the spe- 
cial friend and protector of children. 
Now, in Holland, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Austria, and parts of Germany, 
he returns,each year with gifts for 
good children. 


Santa C.aus is another name for 
Saint Nicholas. 

When the Dutch settled in New 
York they brought with them the 
tradition* of Saint Nicholas. The, 
called him San Nicolaas. Through 
time his name changed to Sankt 
Klaus. And then this name changed 
to Santa Klaus or Santa Claus. 

Kriss KRINGLE is the German Santa 
Claus or Saint Nicholas. 

The German word Christkind! 
means “Christ child” or “Christmas 
gift.” From Christkindl comes the 
name “Kriss Kringle,” the giver of 
gifts on the Christ child’s birthday. 
(Next week: More Christmas words.) 


S-T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D-$ 


personnel (puhr-suh-NEHL). Per- 
sons employed in any work, business, or 
service. Personnel is a noun. 

ration (RAY-shuhn or RASH-uhn). 
Fix the share of goods each person is 
allowed over a given period of time. 
As used on page 3, ration is a verb. 
Ration is also a noun, meaning the 
share of goods allowed. Ration is from 
the Latin ratio, meaning “a reckoning 
calculation.” 

revived (re-VIVD. Pronounce the i 
as in like.) Made to work again; brought 
back to active use. Revived is a verb 
The noun formed from the root of this 
verb is revival. 

tradition (truh-DIHSH-uhn). A be 
lief or custom handed down from those 
who lived before us. Tradition is a 
noun. The adjective is traditional. It is 
from the Latin tradere, meaning “to 
give up, transmit.” 


Names and Places 
(The accented syllable is capitalized.) 


Apennines (APP-eh-ninz). 

Eritrea (ehr-e-TRAY-uh). 

Ethiopia (e-thih-O-pih-uh). 

Genoa (JEHN-o-uh). 

Libya (LIHB-ih-uh). 

Sicily (STHS-ih-lih). 

Sardinia (sahr-DIHN-ih-uh). 

Somaliland (so-MAH-le-land). 

Trieste (tree-EHST or tree-EHS-tay). 

Vatican (VAT-ih-can. Pronounce the 
a’s as in sat.) 

Adriatic (ay-drih-ATT-ihk). 

Ukraine (U-krane or u-KRANE). 

Korea (ko-REE-uh). 











Beginner? 
I. 


We're going shopping. 


Simple little Brownie Cameras... the Baby Brownie 
Special and the ‘“Targets.”” Ideal for beginners, they 
make swell snaps for those whose photography sim- 
mers down to “see it . . . shoot it.” 


Brownie Cameras with Flash Equipment. . . the 
Brownie Flash Six-20; Brownie Reflex, Synchro 
Model. Also for beginners, but that flash feature 
puts them a notch ahead . . . puts picture-making 
on an anywhere, anytime, indoors-or-out basis. 


Pretty Well Along? 


3. 


Kodak Folding Cameras .. <- Kodak Vigilant Junior, 
and three more advanced Vigilants . . . the old family 
stand-bys brought right up to date. Simple ones... 
and others with faster, more versatile shutters (some 
with built-in flash synchronization), keener lenses, 
and adjustable focusing. 


Kodak Miniatures .. . the Kodak Flash Bahtam 
and the Kodak 35’s . . . little cameras that pack 
lots of wallop when it comes to making good pic- 
tures. The more serious fans go for these in a big 
way ... and for travelers, especially, they’re swell. 


All-Out Fan? 


5. The Kodak Reflex . 


. . a camera star to hitch your 
wagon to... the pop-up hood .. . the big, brilliant 
view-finder that “‘previews’’ pictures full image size 

. araft of other wanted features. It costs more... 
but it’s worth every penny. 


Note: Prices range from a few dollars for Brownie cameras, 
to over a hundred for the finer Kodak cameras. But at any 
price . . . a Kodak-made camera is your money’s worth, plus. 









How to buy a Christmas camera... 


Who’s it for? A beginner? Someone who already has the “‘bug”’ 
and wants a camera that’s a little more advanced? Or the ace 
who really knows his stuff... and has his sights set high? 

» At your Kodak dealer’s, you’ll find a model that rates 
tops with any of them. So grab your Christmas list. 


And remember... anyone who gets a Kodak or 
Brownie camera for Christmas will want to start 
shooting pronto! So include a roll or two of Kodak 
Verichrome .. . the film that “gets” the picture. The 
famous Kodak Film Family includes Kodak Plus-X, 
Kodak Super-XX .. . full-color Kodachrome and 
Kodacolor. If you haven’t tried color pictures, you’ve 
a big thrill ahead. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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NEW MOVIES 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC SELECTS... 
MMMGENTLEMAN’S AGREEMENT 
A 20th Century-Fox Film 





Phil Green (Gregory Peck) explaining 
anti-Semitism to son Dean Stockwell. 


You have been reading in Junior 
Scholastic about the report of the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Civil Rights (see 
p. 3). The film, Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment, points out one kind of unfairness 
the President's Committee would like 
us to wipe out. 

Gentleman’s Agreement is about peo- 
ple who are prejudiced against Jews. 
Such people are described as being anti- 
Semitic. They won't let Jews join their 
clubs, buy homes in their towns, go to 
their summer camps, work in their 
firms, or enter colleges. In every way 
that they can, they try to keep Jews 
from enjoying the full privileges of liv- 
ing in a democracy. 

Gentleman’s Agreement tries to show 
you how to spot some of these offenders. 
And it gives you some ideas as to how 
you can fight prejudice in your school 
or in your town. 

The film’s main character is a writer. 
He is asked to write some articles on 
anti-Semitism for a magazine. In order 
to get the “inside story” on prejudice, 
he poses as a Jew. By putting himself 
in a Jew’s place, he finds out how much 
unkindness and how many unpleasant 
situations a Jew must face. He realizes 
how important it is for people to learn 
to respect all races and religions. 

Gregory Peck plays the part of the 
writer. Dean Stockwell plays his son. 
Dorothy McGuire, John Garfield, and 
Anne Revere also turn in excellent per- 
tormances. 

Every thinking American should see 
this film. It was made by people who 
want to see this country live up to those 
fine democratic documents aboard the 
Freedom Train. Get Mom and Dad to 
see this with you and discuss it with 
them afterwards. 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


“Tops, don’t miss. ~““Worthwhile. 
“Save your money. 


Drama: “““Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment. ““The Bishop’s Wife. ““So 
Well Remembered. ““The Swords- 
man. #“Magic Town. ““The Fugi- 
tive. “Golden Earrings. ““The 
Tawny Pipit. ““Romance of Rosy 
Ridge. ““Body and Soul. “Forever 
Amber. “Green Dolphin Street. “Wild 
Harvest. “Unconquered. “Desire Me. 
“The Foxes of Harrow. “Nightmare 
Alley. 

Comedy: ““Where There's Life. 
“The Voice of the Turtle. “Life 
with Father. ““The Secret Life of 
Walter Mitty. ““Dear Ruth. ““The 
Bachelor and the Bobby-Soxer. 

Mystery: “**Crossfire. ~““Ride 
the Pink Horse. ““The Unsuspected. 
“Out of the Past. “Dark Passage. 

Musical: ~““Song of Love. 
Down to Earth. “New Orleans. 

Western: “Cheyenne. 

Documentary: ““The Roosevelt 
Story. 

Cartoon: ““Fun and Fancy Free. 


a 











ITALY 


(Continued from page 9) 


important points of the treaty: 

1. Italy lost her colonies. 

These colonies included Eritrea, 
Italian Somaliland, and Libya, in Af- 
rica, and the Dodecanese Islands in 
the Mediterranean. 

The Dodecanese were surrendered to 
Greece. 

A committee of the Big Four (the 
U. S., Russia, Great Britain, and 
France) will visit the African colonies 
to decide what should be done with 
them. 

2. Italy lost certain regions near the 
French border to France. 

3. Italy lost the city of Trieste and 
some area around it. This area has been 
made a Free Territory. It is occupied by 
U. S., British, and Yugoslav troops. It 
will be governed by a governor chosen 
by the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil. A governor has not yet been 
elected. 

4. Italy gave Yugoslavia some land 
near the Yugoslav border and some 
islands in the Adriatic Sea. 

5. Italy must pay $360,000,000 to 
Russia, Yugoslavia, Greece, Albania, 
and Ethiopia for war damages. 


ITALY A REPUBLIC 


This is the first time that Italy has 
lost territory since becoming a modern, 
unified nation. 

Until 1870, Italy was broken up into 
small kingdoms and city states. In that 
year Italy became a united kingdom 
under the rule of Victor Emmanuel II. 





His grandson, Victor Emmanuel III, 
was King at the time Italy entered 
World War II. 

When the Allies drove the Germans 
out of Rome, King Victor Emmanue| 
gave up the throne. His son, Umberto, 
became king. 

On June 2, 1946, Umberto lost his 
job when the Italian people voted to 
make their country a republic. Enrico 
de Nicola is Provisional President of 
the republic. He will stay in office until 
a constitution is written and a new 
president is elected. A Constituent As- 
sembly is now writing a constitution for 
Italy. 


THE LAND 


Italy is a boot-shaped peninsula, 
110,733 square miles in area, includ- 
ing the islands-of Sicily and Sardinia. 

Most of Italy is mountainous. The 
Alps form an arc across northern Italy. 
A mountain chain, the Appenines, runs 
down the length of Italy. 

Italy has the only active volcano on 
the European mainland. It is Mt. Ve- 
suviys, near Naples. Another active 
voleano, Mt. Etna, is in Sicily. Last 
February Mt. Etna erupted again, de- 
stroying homes and farms nearby. 

The valley of the Po River is the 
most fertile section of Italy. Other farm- 
dotted plains are found near Florence 
and Naples. 


ITALY AT WORK 


Italy has a population of about 
43,000,000. 

Most of the people earn a living by 
farming. Farms are small. because the 
supply of good land is limited. 

Dairying is important along the plains 
above Rome. There the delicious cheeses 
—like Parmesan and Gorgonzola — are 
made. 

The mountain streams of the north 
ern Alps provide Italy with waterpowe! 
For this reason most Italian factories 
are located in the north. 

Silk, cotton, and woolen goods are the 
chief manufactures. Food products in 
clude spaghetti, macaroni, cheese, oliv 
oil, sugar and canned tomatoes. Many 
of these products are made in the home 
as well as in factories. Every region o! 
Italy has its own type of wine. 

Italians are famous for their beautiful! 
handiwork in the making of lace, em 
broidered fabrics, and fine glassware. 

Other products of the skilled Italian 
craftsmen include beads, pottery, hand 
bags, and jewelry carved from the red 
coral found along the coast. 

From Italy have come some of the 
world’s greatest painters, sculptors, and 
composers of music. 

Italy is not a member of the United 
Nations. She applied for membership 
but was turned down by Russia’s veto 



























Mail Call 


ETTERS, letters, letters — they're 
coming in by the millions! Well, by 
the thousands. What’s that? No, I said 
by the hundreds. O.K., o.k., so I got 


six letters last week. 


Billy Daily, of Florence, Colorado, 
and Barry Asch, of Brooklyn, U. S. A., 
liked my all-star baseball team (Oct. 
20). But they disagree with one of my 
pitching c h o ic es— Ralph Branca 

Dodgers). 

They think Larry Jansen (Giants) 
should have been picked. They point 
wut that Larry won 21 and lost 5 for a 
fourth-place club, while Branca won 21 
ind lost 13 for a pennant winner. They 
ilso add that Larry had the best won- 
ost average and the second best com- 
plete-game. record in the National 
League. 

The boys probably are right. But I'll 
tick by Branca a little longer, at least 
intil the earned-run ‘averages are _re- 
leased. If they reveal Jansen gave up 
less runs per game than Branca, I'll 

oncede defeat. 





Mac Fiske, of Darien (Conn.) Junior 
High, says I was wrong when I claimed 
that Ken Strong, of the pro Giants, had 
not missed an extra point in two years 

Oct. 6). “In the Giants’ game against 
the College All-Stars on September 3, in 
vhich the Giants were beaten, Ken 
missed three.” 

Mac, you fumbled that one. First, the 
Giants won that game, 21-0. Second, 
Strong kicked all three extra points. 
Strong did miss three tries for field 
goals, but they’re hardly the same as 

xtra points. 


June McIntyre, of Pinckneyville (IIl.) 
High, wants to know more about that 
256-0 trimming that Haven handed 
Sylvia (both Kansas high schools) in 
1929 (Oct. 27). “What kind of game 
was it?” asks June, busting out all over 
with curiosity. 

My dear, it.Wasn’t tiddly-winks or 
vater polo —it was football! 

Leon Wiggins, of Detroit, spots a 
small boner in my Oct. 13 column. “You 
stated that Frank Leahy had a coaching 
record of 19 victories out of 20 games 
at Boston College. But in the statistics 
you gave B.C.’s record at 9-1 in 1939 
and 11-0 in 1940. That adds up to 21 
games.” 

The man is a mathematical genius! 











































































— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 


.--and it’s no wonder! After all, sports 
gear with the Wilson name is America’s 
top choice, because it’s played and endorsed 
by many of the greatest stars! Take a tip 
from leading coaches and players 
everywhere. Play Wilson and you play the dest! 
To make sure you'll get your Wilson 
gift by Christmas, you'd better tip foe 
off Mom or Dad right now. Tees 
Here are a few swell sugges- al 
tions and you'll find more in , 


CHARLIE TRIPPI, 
your Wilson Dealer’s store! 


Football... 


You'll want this regu- 
lation size ball that's 
endorsed by the 
great Charlie Trippi. 
















H42N SOFTBALL and A34 BAT... 


Here is official equipment that gets first 
call in softball leagues all over the country. 
You'll say they're tops, tool 















BALL-HAWK Glove 
A nifty baseball partner 
that's hard to beat. This 
Ball-Howk is used by 
many big-leaguers. 


BOBBY RIGGS 
Match Play eee 
Designed and en- 
dorsed by Bobby 
Riggs especially for 
boys and girls like 
you. This racket is 
tailor made for 
your game. 

















Players mentioned are 
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Citizenship Quiz 


1. O MAP 


Fill in the letters around the O’s. Use 
the definitions under the words to help 
you. Each of the names, when com- 
pleted, spells the name of a place in 
Italy. Score 3 points each. Total, 15. 


. River in north Italy, 

. Italy's capital. 

City in north central Italy. 

River on which No. 8 is situated. 
Lake in north Italy. 


te bo 


My score 


2. ITALY IN ORDER 


Here are some events that occurred 
in Italy within the last 25 years. Put 
them in the order in which they hap- 
pened by numbering them 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
Score 4 points each. Total, 20. 


Italy enters World War II 
Umberto becomes King 
Mussolini seizes power 
Italy surrenders to Allies 
Italy loses Trieste 


My score 


3. MIXED QUIZ 


Write your answer on the line pro- 
vided after each question. Score’ points 
each. Total, 24. 


1, What day of the week is Opinion 
Day for the Supreme Court? 

2. What happens on Opinion Day? 

3. What do we call the opinion of a 
Justice who does not agree with the 
majority opinion? as 

4. How many members does the 
U.N, Security Council have? 








1. He is the youngest 2. What are three of 
justice of the U. S. the names by which 
Supreme Court. he is known. 





These questions are based on articles 
in this issve. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 


cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaca 





DEC. 8, 1947 


Deen e eae eae. 





5. How many of these members are 
permanent members? 

6. What nation is the newest member 
of the Council? — j 

7. President Truman has asked Con- 
gress to give immediate aid to France, 
Austria, and what other nation? 




















8. In what Far Eastern nation will a 
U.N. commission supervise voting? —— 








My score 


4. PICK ONE 


Underline the correct answer to each 
question. Score 4 points each. Total, 16. 


1. What do the French call Christ- 
mas? ; 

a. Natale b. Noel c. Natividad 

2. What do we call songs sung at 

Christmas? 

a. arias b. sonatas c. carols 
8. What power did President Tru- 
man ask the special session of 

Congress to give him? 

a. To ration scarce goods 

b. To put price ceilings on all 
goods 

c. To lift rent controls 

4: What is discrimination? 

a. Requiring automobile drivers 
to have licenses. 

b. Requiring voters to register be- 
fore they may vote. 

c. Treating people unfairly be- 
cause of their color, creed, or 
birthplace. 

My score 


WEAREVER PACEMAKER 
5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU SET $4.25 * 


Write your answer on the line pro- PEN ALONE 82.75* 


vided under each question. Score 5 


points for questions 1 and 3 and 3 @ 12 Karat Gold Filled Cap 


gy ge part of questions 2 and © 14 Karat Solid Gold Point 


My score___ My total score @ Exquisite Modern Design 
@ Superb Craftsmanship 
. Another Outstanding’ Value by 


AMERICA’S LARGEST 
FOUNTAIN PEN MANUFACTURER 


Other Sets #1.75 and *2.75 
At leading chain, drug, department 


eomerieereed WEAREVER 


President. Na th 
pmryencnsthage teenage Pacemaker 














(2) © 1947 David Kahn, inc 





Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior 

lastic, 220 E. 42d ‘St., 
New York 17, N. Y. If 
your picture is good, 
you will receive a 
Shutterbug Button. 
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THE NEW LOOK! Photo by Bill Northey, 


DuBoise Junior H.S., DuBois, Pa. Bill 
used a Kodak 120. Girl is his sister, Dee. 














YOU KNOW THIS 
NABISCO SHREDDED 
WHEAT IS GREAT 
STUFF WHEN YouRE 
FIGHTING 











THE OLD LOOK! Photo by Raymond Flynn, 
taken at Museum of Natural History, New 
York City with a Voight 120, time ex- 
posure of 2 seconds. Raymond attends 
Joan of Arc Junior High, New York City. 














Good enough to dream about— and 
twice as good to eat...that’s Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat! It’s the satisfying 
kind of whole wheat cereal that 
real red-blooded fellows like and 
need! Crunchy-good with milk or 
fruit ...hearty-flavored hot or cold 
—and a snap for Mom to fix. Always 
ask for Nabisco Shredded Wheat— 
the original Niagara Falls product. 





TENTING TONIGHT. Photo of Ann Arden 
by Sandra Hemming, East Hill School, 
ithaca, N. Y. Taken with Ansco 120 camera. 
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HANDY HELPER'S 


JINGLE 
Quiz Ne16 


When e’er you 
have a gift 
to wrap, 
What item 
should yo 
have on tap? 
What costs a 
tiny bit, 
and yet 
Makes gifts 
just twice as 
nice to get? 








Earned Them 


Sally: “Who gave you those two black 
eyes?” . 

Sammy: “Nobody gave themo me. I 
had to fight for them.” 


Donna Ogburn, Poca, W. Va. 


Reads the Ads 


Boy: “Can you name two generals?” 
Girl: “Sure. General Motors and Gen- 

eral Electric.” 
Doris Kaminsky, P. 8. 92, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Nourishment 


Customer: “Waiter, there’s a fly in my 
soup.” 

Waiter: “Ah, Monsieur ees mistaken. 
Zat in ze soup is not a fly, it ees a vit- 
amin Bee.” 

Mary Jane Daubert, Elder Grove School, Billings, Montana 


Backslider 


Teacher: “Jack, why are you late this 
morning?” 

Jack: “For every step I took I slipped 
back two.” 

Teacher: “Nonsense, at that rate, you 
wouldn't be here at all.” 

Jack: “Oh, I turned around and 


walked the other way.” 
William Prochaska, School No, 45, Baltimore, Md. 


Practice Makes Perfect 


Boy: “I'd rather be a businessman 
than a doctor.” 

Girl: “Why?” 

Boy: “Because a businessman really 


works, but a doctor only practices.” 
Eunice Lee Du Pont, Florence, 8. C. 


Come Again 


Father: “Son, did yot- have the car 
out last night?” 

Son: “Yes, Dad, I took a couple of the 
fellows home from the party last night.” 

Father: “Well, you had better tell the 
fellow who sat in the front seat that he 


dropped his lace handkerchief.” 


Carol Madson, Northbrook (IlI.) School 


Joke of the Week 


The teacher had been out of the room 
and when she came back she said, “Be- 
cause you have been so good while I 
was out you can make up some jokes 
to send to Junior Scholastic.” 

Donald Likens raised his hand, and 
the teacher called on him. “Billy Spidal 
hit me over the head with a fountain 
pen.” 

“That isn’t a joke. There isn’t any 
point to it,” said the teacher. 

“There was a point,” said Tommy 
Denton with a grin on his face, “but 
there isn’t any now. It broke.” 

Kathryn Meriwether, Richmond School, Portland, Ore. 


Gone With the W . 

First Farmer: “Quite a storm we had 
last night.” 

Second Farmer: “Yep, ’twas.’ 

First Farmer: “Damage your barn 
any?” 

Second Farmer: “Dunno. Haven't 
found it yet.” 


Jean Stafford, Chugwater (Wyo.) Public Sch« 


The Slices Meet 

Waiter: “How do you know there 
isn’t any meat in that sandwich?” 

Customer: “Well, you have heard of 
the expression, ‘a little bird-told me,’ 
haven't you?” 

Waiter: “Yes.” 

Customer: “Well, a little swallow just 


told me.” 
Jackie St. John, Independence (Kan.) Jr. H. 8 








FOR XMAS 


Every Boy 
Wants A 
Genuine 

Electric 


it’s THE gift 

for every boy. A 

; complete electric motor 

assembly kit—45 precision- 

made parts—beautifully boxed—easily assembled 
into powerful, farting motor with plenty of 
power and speed to run models and construction 


sets. Made and oxeveawee 7 leading toy maker 
SAFE—OPERATES ON BATTERY OR 
TRANSFORMER 


a 

simple electrical ex 

can perform he 4 

kit is tops an 

project in science or physics. ORDER KITS TODAY 
FOR YOURSELF AND ALL BOYS ON YOUR 
XMAS LIST. Immediate delivery—$1.79 postage 
paid on cash, M.O. or check. C.0.D.—plus postage. 
Add sales tax if you live in Ohio. 


GRANVILLE SALES COMPANY 
GRANVILLE, OHIO 


pe rHe GAME EXPERT” O Beate 
IN YOUR FAMILY... |: 
AMONG YOUR FRIENDS |: 





ig 
$3: * 
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INDUSTRIES 


Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- 
pent. Finest quality. Reasonable 

7 Pins, Me up. Write today for free . oe 
Dept. , Metal Arts Co,, Rochester, M. ¥. 
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quiz-word PUZZLE 
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it takes 26 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 4 points for each word you get right, 
and see how close you can come to the high 
score of 104, 


. To tear. 

. Large lake in Italy. 

. Sticky substance used for chewing. 
Leave. 

. In this place. 

. irritate. 

10. Single person or thing. 

ll. Black sticky substance. 

12. Shell in which peas grew, 

13. Molten rock flowing from volcano. 
14. Abbr. for Iowa. 

15. Beverage. 

16. Small horse. 

18. Form of be. 


» Capital of Italy. 

I am. 

. River in North Italy. 

. Made well. 

. Large Italian seaport. 

. Serious. 

. Vegetable with sticky pods. 
. Indian tribe of Southwest. 
. Nation shaped like a boot. 
. Narrow road. 

. Abbr. for Pennsylvania. 

7. Either. 


Answers in Teacher Edition this week; in pupil 
edition next week. 
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Answer to Last Week's Puzzle 
ACROSS: 1-bib; 4-cece; 5-tore; T-hues; 8-erst; 
9-age; 12-mate; 13-try; 14-ice; 15-thee; 16-red; 
l7-reed; 18-zine; 19-else; 20-Paul; 22-its. 
_ DOWN: 1-bees; 2-I’d; 3-be; 4-Crete; 5-Thrace; 
S-ousted; 8-emir; 9-Athens; 10-Greece; 1l-eyed; 
15-trill; 18-Zeus; 20-pi; 21-at. 





Sports Dep’t. 
Teacher: “Would you name the sea- 
sons, Benny?” 
Benny: “You mean in the United 
States?” 
Teacher: “Yes.” 


' Benny: “Oh, sure! Baseball and foot- 
all,” 


Barbara Ellen Lewis, John Marshall School. Scranton, Pa. 
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BOOKS YOU LIKE TO READ 





For books full of action, excitement, fun, danger ... 
FOR FAMQUS BOOKS TO READ AND ENJOY... 


SEND FOR THE NEW 25c Scholastic-BANTAMS 


TAKE YOUR PICK OF THE 27 TITLES LISTED BELOW 
AND SEND IN YOUR ORDER TODAY. 


TEAR OFF HERE AND MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY 


ATTENTION SCHOLASTIC SUBSCRIBERS: Number 1, Twenty Grand, a col- 
lection of twenty outstanding short stories by such authors as Ring Lardner, 


Stephen Vincent Benet and John Steinbeck, is priced at only 20c for students 
with classroom subscriptions to Scholastic Magazines. 


Quantity TITLE 
1. TWENTY GRAND 
Short Stories 
—__..__. 2. SEVENTEEN 
by Booth Tarkington 
—___. 3. _ MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS 
by Sally Benson 
_._... 4. LONG, LONG AGO 
by Alexander Woollcott 
—___.._ 5. _ BABBITT 
by Sinclair Lewis 
—___.. 6. A SAK! SAMPLER 
by Saki (H. H. Munro) 
—____.1 7. THREE HOSTAGES 
_ by John Buchan 
—__... 8. DAVID HARUM 
by Edward Noyes Westcott 
—__... ¥. COLD JOURNEY 
by Grace Zaring Stone 
(Ethel Vance) 
10. CAPTAIN FROM 
CONNECTICUT 
by C. S. Forester 
—___._11. GENGHIS KHAN 
by Harold Lamb 
12. SCARAMOUCHE 
by Rafael Sabatini 
13. LAST OF THE PLAINSMEN 
by Zane Grey 
14. SHORT HISTORY of the 
ARMY and NAVY 
by Fletcher Pratt 


TOTAL 




















Quantity 














15. 


16. 


17. 


19. 


TITLE 
GREEN MANSIONS 
by W. H. Hudson 
LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 
by Mark Twain 
CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 
by Rudyard Kipling 
WIND, SAND AND STARS 
by Antoine de Saint-Exupery 
OIL FOR THE LAMPS OF 
CHINA 
Alice Tisdale Hobart 


. ONLY YESTERDAY 


by Frederick Lewis Allen 


. THE LIVES OF A BENGAL 


LANCER 
by F. Yeats-Brown 


. ROGUE MALE 


by Geoffrey Household 


. TUTT AND MR. TUTT 


by Arthur Train 


. WILD ANIMALS | HAVE 


KNOWN 
by Ernest Thompson Seton 


. THIRTY SECONDS OVER 


TOKYO 
by Captain Ted W. Lawson 


. THEY WERE EXPENDABLE 


by W. L. White 


. THIS IS THE NAVY 


edited by Gilbert Cant 
TOTAL 





All Titles 25¢c Each (except Twenty Grand). 
MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES (one or more titles). 


Check or money order MUST be enclosed with order 
unless order is to be billed to school authorities. 











Nome.... 
SCHOLASTIC 
BOOKSHOP en 
220 East 42nd St. City... 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Zone State 
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hha 9 Spat for @ Champion. 


Team captain. . 


. and behind in his classwork. His marks 
must improve or he won’t be eligible for the big game. 
What a spot for a champion. 

And what a spot for an Underwood Champion! Put this 
speedy portable typewriter on his desk . . . and watch 
the words fly, 
It’s amazing ... the speed you can develop with a little 
practice. And the Champion inspires better work . . 
helps you make a better impression on your instructors. 
You'll have more leisure for sports . . . with a Champion at 
your finger tips. You'll win the admiration of friends 
with your legibly-typed letters. You'll develop typing 
speed that will aid you in later business life. 

Dad will consider it a smart investment. Ask him to order 
you an Underwood Champion... Now! Your, local 


Underwood dealer will demonstrate it for you. 


For illustrated, descriptive folder, write to: 


Underwood Corporation 


Dept. S-2, One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 

Typewriters . .. Adding Machines . . . Accounting Machines 
Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons and other Supplies 

Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria Street, Toronto, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


Underwood... TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD 


a“ 
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TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Let 


America’s Progress sexton, tur mnt word Ween 


PaMPHLETS: Our Material Progress; 
Our Social Progress (You and Industry, 
'41), both from Nat'l Assn. of Manu- 
facturers, 14 W. 49 St., N. Y. 19. Our 
Land and Resources (Vol. 11, No. 5, 
'46); Libraries (Vol. 7, No. 5, °42); 
Building America, 2 W. 45 St., N. Y. 19, 
80c each, America’s Schools (Education 
in Democratic Citizenship, Unit 16, 
43); The American Standard of Living 
(Problems in American Life, Unit 19, 
'44); Nat’l Assn. of Sec. School Prin- 
cipals, 1201 — 16 St., N. W., Wash. 6, 
D. C., 30e each. 

Booxs: Rich Man, Poor Man, R. A. 
Goslin and O. P. Goslin (Harper, 35). 
Capitalism the Creator, Carl Snyder 


World Oil Industry 


PaMPHLETS: World Oil: Fact and 
Policy (’44), Petroleum Industry Res. 
Fndtn., 122 E. 42 St., N. Y. 17, 75c. 
Petroleum in the World (’46), Harrison 
Pub, Co., 32 S. 4th St., Columbus 15, 
Ohio, free. Oil (Vol. 11, No. 4, °46), 
Building America, 2 W. 45 St., N. Y. 18, 
30c, Oil — Today and Tomorrow, Brown, 
Hazlitt, and Fleming (’43), Am. Econ. 
Fndtn., 295 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17. 

Write for recent free pamphlets: 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 

Booxs: Flowing Gold; the Romance 
of Oil, J. J. Floherty (Lippincott, ’45), 
$2.50. Wonders of Oil (illus. from offi- 


Letter Writing 


If your students think letters are dull 
- either to write or read — try them out 
on the stimulating fare below. 

Letrers: F.D.R.: His Personal Let- 
ters, Early Years, edited by Elliott 
Roosevelt (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, ’47), 
85. Best Letters of Lord Chesterfield, 
edited by Edward G. Johnson (Mc- 
Clurg, *16), $1.50. Treasury of the 
World’s Great Letters, edited by M. 
Lincoln Schuster (Simon & Schuster, 
40), $8.75. Second Treasury of the 
Worlds Great Letters, edited by W. 
Brockway and B. K. Winer (Simon & 
Schuster, ’41), $3.75. 

Warrinc Letters: This Way, Please; 
A Book of Manners, Eleanor Boykin 


(Macmillan, 40), $3.75. Problems in 
American Democracy, S. H. Patterson 
(Macmillan, 38), $1.88. Story of Hu- 
man Progress, an Introduction to Social 
Studies, L. C. Marshall (Macmillan, 
25), $1.60. Case for Democracy and 
Its Meaning for Modern Life, Ordway 
Tead (Association Press, ’38), $1.25. 
American W ay of Life; a History, Faulk- 
ner, Kepner, Tyler, Bartlett, and Hall 
(Harper, ’41), $2.20. 

Fim: United States. 16 mm. sd. b&w, 
45 min. Brit. Inf. Services. 

Recorpinc: The Victory of Democ- 
racy (Lest We Forget, Series III, No. 
26), 15 min., 334 rpm., loan, Inst. of 
Oral and Vis. Ed., New York 17. 


January 12 in Senior 
Social Studies Edition 


cial photographs and charts), Ann and 
Delmar Jackson (Dodd, ’40), $2. Petro- 
leum Industry, Josephine Perry (Long- 
mans, *46), $2. Peace, Plenty and 
Petroleum, B. T. Brooks (Jacques Cat- 
tell Press, 44), $2.50. Our Oil Re- 
sources, edited by —. M. Fanning 
(McGraw-Hill, °45), $4. Fightin’ Oil, 
Harold Ickes (Knopf, ’43), $1.75. Oil 
in the Earth, W. E. Pratt (Univ. of 
Kansas Press, 44), $1.25. y 
Firms: The Story of Oil. Prod. and 
dist. Nat'l Film Bd. of Canada. 16 mm. 
sd. b&w. 15 min., rent. Shell Oil Co., 
New York, has excellent films on petro- 
leum for loan; write for catalogue. 


January 19 in Senior 
English Edition 


(Macmillan, ’40), $1.40, pp. 93-127. 
Take a Letter Please; a Cyclopedia of 
Business and Social Correspondence, 
J. B. Opdycke (Funk, ’37), $2.75. 
ArnticLes: Weekly issues of Practical 
English, 1946-1947, cover all phases of 
letter writing, business and social. “Last 
Glorious Adventure” (as told in letters), 
Richard Halliburton, Senior Scholastic, 
Oct. 7, 40). “Mark Twain, Business 
Man: Letters and Memoirs” (6 arti- 
cles), edited by S. C. Webster, Atlantic, 
June-Nov., ’44. “Love Letters of Mark 
Twain,” edited by Dixon Wecter, At- 
lantic, Nov., ’47. “Teaching the Letter- 
Writing Pattern,” John H. Treanor, 
Journal of Education, May, ’46. 


Scholastic Magazines and these 


selected teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, more effective 


Coming Up! 
in Senior Scholastic 


December 15, 1947 


Social Studies: First-hand report on 
the International Trade Organization 
Conference in Havana, Cuba. Domestic 
Article — Should We Restore Rationing 
and Price Controls? 

All Classes: Student forum on Univer- 
sal Military Training; Inside Washington 
— General Omar Bradley; Democracy 
series — Free Labor. 

English Classes: Christmas story — 
Mr. Mudgins Meets Santa Claus, by 
Louise Roedocker. Weekly Theme — 
The City. Excerpt from Sidney Kings- 
ley’s play, Dead End. Young Voices: 
Christmas poems. Grammar — Muscle- 
Bound Adjectives. 


January 5, 1948 
Social Studies: Opening of Regular 
Session of Congress; Council of Foreign 
Ministers Meets in London. 
English Classes: Theme — Factory. 





Leadership 


January 19 in 
Practical English 


PAMPHLETS: Youth and Your Com- 
munity (No. 108, ’45), Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 E. 38 St., N. Y. 16, 10c. 
Here's How It’s Done, Florence B. 
Widutis (’45), Postwar Inf. Exchange, 
41 Maiden Lane, N, Y. 7, $1. 

ARTICLES: “Leading the School Lead- 
er,” American School Bd. Journal, Feb., 
‘46. “Leadership in Extra-Curricular 
and Other Activities,” L. C. Halberstadt, 
School Activities, March, °45. “Lead- 
ership and Recreation,” S. R. Slavson, 
Recreation, March, ’46. “Wanted Lead- 
ership,” D. Thompson, Ladies Home 
Journal, March, ’46. 

Booxs: Handbook for Youth, Merle 
E. Colby (Duell, ‘40), $2.50, Our 
Young Folks, Dorothy C. Fisher (Har- 
court, Brace & Co., ’43), $2.75. Chil- 
dren Object, Sabra Holbrook (Viking 
Press, ’43), $3. 

Fits: Lessons in Living. Prod. and 
dist, Nat'l Film Bd. of Canada. sd. b&w. 
22 min. Rent or sale; students improve 
a school. Castle Films’ “Problems of 
Supervision” series, prod. U. S Office 
of Ed., shows practical leadership, Ask 
about Nos. OE 150, OE 151, OE 153, 
OE 154, OE 157, OE 168, OE 169. 








The Key fo the © 
Workings of Congress 





CONGRESS AT WORK 


A clear-cut explanation of our na- 
tional government removes the com- 
plicated legal front from Congress 

. takes students behind the scenes 
on Capitol Hill . . . shows them the 
human-interest side of lawmaking 
with such features as: 


FROM BILL TO LAW 
A play-by-play account in pictures 


A CONGRESSMAN’S LIFE... 


Is not (always) a happy one 
WHAT’S WRONG WITH CONGRESS 
VOICES OF THE PEOPLE 


These and many other entertaining 
chapters will give your students a 
vivid picture of how our Congress 
works. 


It’s a full 32 pages—SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINE size—printed in two 
colors with dozens of charts, graphs 
and photographs. 


You'll want every student to have 
his own copy of . 
CONGRESS AT WORK 
10c EACH FOR ORDERS OF TEN 
OR MORE... SINGLE COPIES 15c 
Indicate your classrom order 
on the coupon below. 


fn “TEAR OFF HERE—MAIL Topays =—=— 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me________copies of 
CONGRESS AT WORK. | enclose 
Check__Money Order for $__ 


Nome 





Off the Press 


_ President and Congress, by Wilfred E. 


Binkley. Knopf, 1947, 312 pp., $4. 


The special session of Congress sum- 
moned by the President invites atten- 
tion to the relationship between the 
chief executive and the legislature. 
Professor Binkley, who teaches political 
science at Ohio Northern University, 
has met a current need with a serious 
historical analysis of the conflict be- 
tween two branches of our Govern- 
ment. 

In thoroughly readable, well-docu- 
mented prose, he has traced the con- 
nection between President and Congress 
from its origins in colonial practice to 
the Presidency in World War Il. He 
has not avoided generalizations, nor has 
he been overwhelmed by the wealth 
of material on which he has drawn. 
Washington is described by Dr. Bink- 
ley as eminently qualified for the office 
by training as a large plantation owner 
and experience with Congress when he 
was in the field. He was supported by 
Federalists who looked to a strong ex- 
ecutive as the instrument of commercial 
interests. Business interests have not, 
however 
dorseme nt of strong executives. Since 
the days of Andrew Jackson they have 
preferred “safe” executives, according 
to the author. Lincoln, too, lost the con- 
fidence of Republican business interests 
when he “conducted himself as a trib- 
une of the people.”. Presidents Jeffer- 
son, Tyler, Grant, Cleveland, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Wilson, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, and others at lesser length, are 
evaluated in relation to Congress. Con- 
gressional leadership and clashing eco- 
nomic interests are part of the. dramatic 
narrative. 

This is the kind of book which will 
help every American history teacher to 
understand the frequently misconceived 
relationship between branches of our 
Government. Superior readers in senior 
classes may well be assigned indi- 
vidual chapters for special reports. 


Peoples Speaking to Peoples, by Llew- 
ellyn White and Robert D. Leigh. 
University of Chicago Press, 1946. 
122 pp., $2. 


The Commission on Freedom of the 
Press has established beyond a doubt 
the independence of its judgments. Fi- 
nanced largely by a Time, Inc.-Bri- 
tannica grant, it has been critical of 
our mass media of communications and 
has offered numerous constructive pro- 
posals for its improvement. In the pres- 
ent slender and semi-technical volume, 


been consistent in their en- 


the Commission has reported on inter 
national mass communication. Tre- 
mendous advances in wireless transmis 
sion are noted and the role of inte: 
national mass communication in build 
ing a peaceful world through improved 
understanding is outlined. The merging 
of private and United States Govern 
ment lines, with some exceptions, jis 
advocated. Ownership could be eithe: 
private or public. In either event the 
public interest, according to the Com 
mission, must be preserved by Govern 
ment regulation. The Commission is 
not dogmatic in its recommendations. 
but urges immediate consideration by 
appropriate private, public, and inter- 
national organizations. The monograph 
will not be read by the general publi: 
Teachers who wish to be well-informed 
on the varied aspects of free communi 
cation will want to look into this vo! 
ume. 


Democracy's Children, by Ethel M 
Duncan, Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge 
1945, 189 pp., $2. 


Miss Duncan has drawn upon he: 
practical experiences in elementary 
schools to translate “the findings of the 
anthropologist and the social psycho! 
ogist into a classroom program.” She 
does not regard intercultural education 
as an extra subject, but makes use of 
the opportunities which arise in ever) 
classroom. Twelve classroom projects 
ranging from a Spanish lesson to the 
creation of Hallowe'en masks as a 
springboard for a study of other lands 
and peoples are set down in terms 
which teachers can apply to their own 
program. In a final chapter there are 
specific recommendations for using 
many branches of the curriculum in 
furthering good will among peoples 


Farming in America, by Harold S. 
Sloan. Harper, 1947. 242 pp., $1.60 


Although farmers are fewer in num 
ber proportionately than they were ear! 
ier in our country’s history, their prob 
lems are still the concern of ever) 
American. Professor Sloan, an econ 
omist, has prepared a text which wil! 
bring to life for farm and city youth 
the history of agriculture. For the city 
lad, it will help to present farming as 
a way of life. Chapters on post-Civil 
War farm distress, marketing, credit, 
big farms and small farms, landlord 
and tenant, etc., contain valuable sup- 
plementary material for high school 
students who study agriculture as a 
unit in the American history course. 

—Howarp L. Hurwirz 
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GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Newfoundland (p. 4) 


Aim 
To help the pupils to understand the 
economic and political questions that 


claim the attention of Newfoundland 
today. 


Methods 


I. Fact Finding Committees 
I. Quiz 
Il. Explanation of Word Groupings 


Fact Finding Committees 


fEACHER: For generations people 

e been coming to the United States 
nd making their homes here. They 
have become naturalized American citi- 
ens. Let us suppose.that we are now 
going to move to Newfoundland and 
“Newfies.” So that we may be 
prepared for this new experience, we 
shall ask several committees of pupils to 
gather facts about Newfoundland life 
nd to present their findings to the 
c] iSS. 

Committee A — Jobs; What job op- 
portunities will we find there? 

CoMMITTEE B — Government: Under 
what form of government will we live? 

CoMMITTEE C — Coming Elections: 
were voting citizens of New- 
foundland, what questions would we be 
isked to decide in the coming elections? 


me 


If we 


Quiz 

l. For what is Gander, 
land, well-known? 

[A large airport used by eight inter- 
national airlines. ] 

2. Why has this place become so 
important as an airport? 

[Newfoundland is closer to Europe 
than any part of North America. Planes 
making flights between North America 
and northern Europe stop at New- 
foundland. } 


Newfound- 





3. On what fact did England base 
her claim to Newfoundland? 

[John Cabot discovered it in 1497 
and named it Newfoundland. ] 


4, What territory on the North Ameri- 
can mainland is under Newfoundland’s 
control? 

[Labrador. ] 


5. What forms of natural wealth does 
Newfoundland possess? 

[Forests, wild game, large deposits 
of minerals, rivers and waterfalls that 
could produce electric power, surround- 
ing waters abounding in cod fish, lob- 
ster, salmon, herring and seals. ] 

6. What is-the national background 
of most of the people of Newfoundland? 

[English, Scottish, and Irish. ] 

7. How do Newfoundlanders earn a 
living? 

[One-fourth of the Newfoundlanders 
are fishermen or work at the fisheries. 
Others earn a living by farming, raising 
livestock, lumbering, mining, and work- 
ing in paper mills.] 

8. Under what form of rule is New- 
foundland at present? 

[Newfoundland is under the rule of 
a commission made up of three New- 
foundlanders and three British officials. ] 

9. What form of government pre- 
vailed in Newfoundland from 1832 to 
1931? 

[Newfoundland was a Dominion, a 
self-governing nation. } 

10. Newfoundland lies at the mouth 
of what river? 

[The St. Lawrence. ] 

11. What is Newfoundland’s total 
population? 

[About 313,000.] 

12. Where do most of these people 
live? 

[In tiny villages fringing the coast.] 


Word Groupings 


Place the following groups of words 
on the blackboard and ask the pupils to 


tell how the article about Newfound- 
land connects them. 


1, Newfoundland __ 6. copper 


John Cabot lead 
2. Gander iron 
airport 7. fishing 
international fisheries 
3. Labrador paper mills 
size ¢ 
Newfoundland ° S: fohete 
4. rocky 63,000 
a” 9. tariffs 
5. fir industries 
gone debt 
juniper 
caribou 10. Dominion 
lynx commission 


Mr. Mudgins Meets Santa Claus 

(p. 7) 

For an exercise in composition and 
oral reading this story may be arranged 
as a radio script and presented in the 
home room. 


ste Procedure ss = 


Condense the first tykelve Qara- % 
ce of the story until{you pave a 3) 
brief but adequate intr tion, the 5 
conversation between Mr: vig and, / 


Mr. Mudgins. \4 / 
2. Assign this introduction, to, 49% 
narrators. 


3. Cast a boy and a girl in the roles 
of Mr. Mudgins and Mrs. Wilson and 
ask them to rehearse their dialogue. 

4. Write dialogue for a line of chil- 
dren and mothers who come to talk to 
Santa Claus, and cast this episode of 
the story. 

5. Arrange a narrator’s introduction 
to the appearance of The Boy. 

6. Assign this introduction to a pupil 
and cast The Boy. 

7. Ask Santa Claus, The Boy, and the 
narrator to rehearse the dialogue and 
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COMING IN JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC 


Because of the Christmas recess, 
there will be no issues of Junior 
Scholastic forthe next two weeks. 
The first issue of the new year will 
be dated January 5 but will reach 
schools before that date. 

The “All Out for Democracy” 
series, omitted from this week’s and 
last week’s issues because of Christ- 
mas materials, will be resumed in 
the January 5 issue. 


Theme Articles Schedule 
January 5: Germany 
January 12: Austria 








January 19: Czechoslovakia 








SP REELS aS 


the interpolated sentences spoken by 
the narrator. 


Models of Early America (p. 10) 


Historic Models of Early America by 
C, J. Maginley (Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, New York, $2.50) is a valu- 
able reference work for teachers and 
pupils working on a project or play 
dealing with early America. Ask the 
class to arrange a bookstore or library 
display which will call attention to the 
nature of this book. 

Succestions: 1) Reproduce the draw- 
ings shown in Junior Scholastic. 2) Get 
a copy of the book and display it. 3) 
Write a “blurb” akput the book and its 
author. 4) Make a poster on which page 
10 of Junior Scholastic is pasted. 

Visit a museum where examples of 
Colonial American furniture, tools, etc., 
are on exhibit. 


Christmas Everywhere (p. 8) 


Suggested Activities 


lk. Ask 12 pupils to read aloud the 
des@riptions of Christmas celebrations 
given on this page. 

If members of the class have parents 
of foreign birth, have the pupils bring 
in storiés of Christmas customs in those 
countriés, 

2. Arrange a Christmas exhibit or 
assembly program based on the theme: 
Christmas Around the World. 

For a display the series of Christmas 
cards, Christmas Round the World, de- 
signed by James Lewicki of the Ameri- 
can Artists Group, Inc., would add a 
decorative and informative note. Avail- 
able in many department stores and 
book stores. 

Other ideas for the display or assem- 
bly program might be taken from 1001 
Christmas Facts and Fancies, by Alfred 


Carl Hottes, A. T. De La Mare Co., 
N. Y., 1946. 

Guest speakers of foreign extraction 
might be asked to contribute to the 
assembly program. 

3. List on the board all the special 
Christmas words contained in this and 
last week's issues and ask pupils to 
identify them by meaning and origin. 
Such a list should include: 


nativity Christmas 
yule noel 

carol pinata 
wassail St. Nicholas 


Santa Claus 


Palestine Partition (p. 2) 


This is the fourth Palestine story to 
appear in Junior Scholastic this semes- 
ter. As background for this week’s story 
on the General Assembly’s vote to par- 
tition Palestine, assign the re-reading of 
the Palestine Theme Article in the Sep- 
tember 22 issue (map on the front 
cover); “Britain Will Leave Palestine,” 
October 20 issue; and “U. S., Russia 
Back Palestine Partition,” November 3 
issue. 


Map Study 


Have the class make a careful study 
of the map showing partition and then 
quiz them on the following points: 

1. How do you account for the 
strange-looking shapes of the proposed 
Jewish and Arab states? 

[The boundaries were decided on the 
basis of population. Each state has also 
been given a coastline. ] 

2. Which of the two states will have 
Palestine’s largest cities? Name the 
cities. 

[Jewish state. Tel Aviv, Haifa.] 

3. Who will govern Jerusalem? 

[United Nations. ] 


Discussion Questions 

1, Is Britain willing to end her man- 
date over Palestine? 

[Britain announced in October that 
she would leave Palestine even if the 
General Assembly could come to no 
decision. The General Assembly~ plan 
calls for an end to the British mandate 
and occupation of Palestine by August 
1, 1948.] 

2. How do the Jews and the Arabs 
feel about partition? 

[The Jews as a whole favor the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s plan. The Arabs are 
bitterly opposed to the plan.] 

3. Does the General Assembly have 
the power to enforce the partition plan? 

[No. The Assembly does@ot have the 
power td, carry out decisions. It will be 
up to the Fecurity Council and a special 
commission, to carry out the plan.] 


News Review (pp. 2, 3) 


Place these word groups on the board 
and ask pupils to build stories around 
them with facts they have learned from 
reading the news pages. 

1. Mississippi River, St. Louis, Chain 
of Rocks Reach, canal, locks, U. S. High- 
way 66. 

2. Passenger liner, Merchant Marine, 
50,000-ton class liner, cargo vessel. 

8. Page boys, knickerbockers. 

4. Mirror, telescope, Mt. Palomar. 

5. Short-wave radio broadcasts, U.N. 
Radio Division, “ham” operators. 

Special attention might be given to 
the story on the Mississippi Canal by 
means of a map study. 

Mississippi Canal 

On a large map of the United States 
ask one pupil to trace the course of the 
Mississippi River and its major tribu- 
taries. Have him locate Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, St.. Louis, and the Gulf of 
Mexico. Ask another pupil to locate on 
the large map the area shown on the 
map on page 3. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten questions for a five-minute test. 


1. What is the main occupation of 
the Newfoundlanders? (Fishing. ) 

2. Name Newfoundland’s capital. (St. 
John’s. ) 

3. What territory on the mainland of 
North America does Newfoundland con- 
trol? (Labrador. ) 

4. Where is Newfoundland’s interna- 
tional airport? (Gander. ) 

5. Near what large city is a canal on 
the Mississippi being built? (St. Louis.) 

6. In what observatory is the world’s 
largest telescope? (Mt. Palomar.) 

7. Where is the pinata broken at 
Christmastime? (Mexico. ) 

8. What do we call the songs sung 
during the Christmas season? (Carols.) 

9. What was a Boneshaker? (Early 
American bicycle with a very high front 
wheel. ) 

10. What is the collective name we 
give to describe our fleet of commercial 
ships? (Merchant Marine.) 





Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 14 


CHRISTMAS FILL-IN: 1-Tomte; 2-St. 
Nicholas; 3-waits; 4-cueca; 5-nativity; 6-noels; 7- 
bt 8-Father Christmas. 

. NEWFOUNDLAND: 1-a; pa 3-d; 4-c; 5-b. 

i TWIN WORDS: d; a; e; b; 

NAME THE PLACES: 1- “Mississippi 2-Mt. 
Paloma, 3-Honduras; Nicaragu 

. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-St. John’s, 

; 2-conestoga; 3-pinata. 


Solution to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 16 
ACROSS: ro 4-doe; 5-holly; 7-for; 8-lug; 


10-to; 12-L. 13- -price; 142s; 16-no; 18-Christ- 
mas; 21-her; roe 23-Ed; 24-la. 
DOWN: 1-carol; 2-odor; 3-bell; 5-  6-Yule; 


1-ft.; 9-G.L; 11 -tinsel; 14-ache; 1 3 16-nail; 
17-Ossa; 19-rr.; 20-ms. 





ee ee ee ey 2 ae ieee, = arate, eo 3 
Fe Sacer efi ees Rae hte ame aly a ae ee REE TRIO Stal Bal” Si nee 
year ce : 





